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{ Memorial of Milford Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Indiana, concerning BENAJAH Hiatt, 
deceased. 





The loss of this, our dear and honoured friend 
inthe Truth, is deeply felt amongst us. His 
exemplary and Christian course, his encouraging 
ond edifying conversation, together with his 
Gospel labours, many have cause long to re- 
member. | . 

And as it hath pleased Him, whose way is per- 
feet, to remove our dear friend from amongst us, 
we believe it may be right to issue a Memorial 
concerning him. 

This we do under a solemn sense of our loss, 
and that while the faithfu! are taken away, too 
few lay it deeply to heart, or endeavour to follow 
their example. Yet we trust all would desire to 
lie the death of the righteous, and that their 
latter end might be like his. In speaking of our 
friend as a servant of the Lord, bound to the 
law and the testimony, we desire to ascribe the 
rift and the glory to Him alone, by whose grace 
he was, what he was. 

He was born in Guilford county, North Caro- 
lina, on the 17th of 7th month, 1773. His pa- 
rents, William and Charity Hiatt, were orderly, 
exemplary Friends, and concerned to train up 
their children consistently with their profession. 
While quite a youth, he was brought to think of 
a future state, and the ne influences of 
the spirit of divine grace made a deep impression 
um his mind, and produced a sensible and 
visible influence upon his manners and conduct, 
inducing him to avoid much of that lightness 
aud yanity which frequently appear in youth, 
a account he was remarked as or- 

TLY. 

Soon after coming to his twenty-first year, he 
engaged with an uncle; who was a saddler, to 
kara the trade. His conduct was still remark- 
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ed as orderly and exemplary, and although he 
was of like frailties and passions with others, yet, 
as he yielded to the secret intimations of the 
spirit of Truth, he grew in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; 
and he has been heard to relate, that faithful- 
ness to these secret intimations had not only 
preserved him from associating with the vain 
and thoughtless, but on one occasion in particu- 
lar, from being involved in a snare and diffi- 
culty—a favour for which he was ever afterward 
thankful. 

To firmness and decision of character were add- 
ed, through divine grace, a gentle affectionate 
and retiring disposition. These qualities mado 
him an agreeable associate for the sober-minded 
whether old or young. 

He was married in the 24th year of his age, 
to Elizabeth White, daughter of Isaac and Cath- 
arine White, who proved a steady and valuable 
companion through the various probations of a 
long and useful life. They entered ‘ into 
their near and interesting connection possessed 
of very little property, and he had but a moder- 
ate share of school learning; yet, being indus- 
trious and diligent in business, upright in his 
dealings, and remarkably punctual in complying 
with his engagements, his pecuniary affairs pros- 
pered, and he soon procured the means of being 
comfortably settled. He was very careful at 
this period, and in all after life, about entering 
into debt, or making engagements without being 
well satisfied of his ability to fulfil them punctu- 
ally. Liberality and benevolence were promi- 
nent features in his character ; in contributions 
for Society purposes, or for the relief of the poor 
and needy, he was among the foremost of his 
ability—a practice which he recommended to 
others. 

His temporal affairs were kept in great sub- 
jection to religious duty. When about home, 
he usually spent a portion of the day in reading 
in the Scriptures or some other good book, fre- 
quently having some of his children seated by 
him ; and on meeting days it was his practice to 
suspend business, and the family were taken to 
meeting. He manifested great interest in the 
welfare of Society, and was much engaged under 
appointments for the right ordering of the affairs 
of the Church, and was remarkable for his read- 
iness to leave his domesti¢ concerns, to assist on 
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their way such Friends as were travelling through 
the neighbourhood in Truth’s service. 

Bejing impressed with the evils of intemper- 
ance, and believing the practice of using ardent 
spirits as an article of drink (even in a small 
way) as unsafe and unnecessary, he became pre- 
pared to use his influence in promoting the entire 
disuse of it among Friends, and in discouraging 
its use, both by example and precept, wherever 
opportunity seemed to offer. 

The subject of slavery had long been one of 
deep concern to many Friends, and the Lees: 
Meeting in North Carolina had, through muc 
labour by faithful Friends in various parts, 
brought about the emancipation of the slaves 
held by its members, and established a point of 
discipline against holding slaves; yet much re- 
mained to be done in the way of public reform, 
with a view to effect the legal abolition of slave- 
ry throughout the State. In this he was ac- 
tively engaged, exerting his influence for many 
years to bring about this desirable object, and 
for the welfare of the colored population in 
general. 

He travelled considerably as companion and 
pilot to ministering Friends, to which service he 
seemed much given up, and in which he was very 
useful. 

Although his education was quite limited, yet 
he gave decided encouragement and liberal sup- 
port to the religious and literary instruction of 
the rising generation. But he much discouraged 
light, vain reading, such as is contained in many 
books and in most of the periodicals of the day, 
believing it calculated to divert the mind from 
the simplicity of the truth, and to disqualify it 
for appreciating the value of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and all other religious books. . In the pol- 
itics of the day he took very little part, and dis- 
couraged all political excitement, in which some 
of our members suffer their minds at times to be 
entangled. 

As a father and head of a family, he discharg- 
ed the duties and responsibilities in much faith- 
fulness, and having the affection, he still retain- 
ed the authority over his household; and his 
@hristian care was such as to make a lasting 
impression for good on many who were subjects 
of it. And although he entertained an humble 
opinion of his own abilities and attainments, yet 
by yielding to the influence of divine grace, 
which, through faith, ever remains to be suffi- 
cient to sustain the dedicated follower of Christ, 
his mind became prepared for the work of the 
Ministry. His communications were seldom 
extensive, but were satisfactory and edifying to 
his friends. 

On one occasion he visited, with the approba- 
tion of his friends, several families of coloured 
people, residing in the neighbourhood, for their 
velp and encouragement, which proved satisfac- 


ry. 
In 1823 he was acknowledged a minister_of 
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the Gospel ; his life and conversation corres... 
ing with the doctrine he preached to others. = 

Our friend had long deplored the existence of 
slavery, and laboured much for its suppre . 
and the amelioration of the condition of the 
loured people; and as the thought of raising ; ] 
leaving a family in that country, in the midst of 
such cruelty and oppression, was very unpleasa: " 
he looked toward removing to a free State. «.. 
on finding his way clear, he accordingly remoy,, 
to Indiana, in 1824, and settled in the Jimjts of 
this meeting, where he resided the remainder of 
his days. - In 1827 he visited, with the approba. 
tion of his Monthly meeting, some families yy 
were not members. . 

He never travelled extensively in the work of 
the ministry ; but being firm in the doctrines of 
the Gospel, with a clear view of the value of re. 
ligious union and fellowship, he was called jyt) 
much service by Society, and his services have 
been useful and helpful to Friends, particularly 
through the separations and schisms that hays 
been permitted to come upon our Society of Jat. 
ter years. ’ 

In 1831, with the unity of his Monthly meet. 
ing, he attended New Garden Quarterly Meeting, 
and visited the meetings constituting it. And 
from this time to the year 1845, he was frequent- 
ly engaged, with the approbation of his friends 
in religious visits to many of the different meet- 
ings within the limits of our Yearly Meeting, 
and some of the families ; and when about home, 
in addition to his Gospel labours there, he was 
frequently engaged in visiting neighbouring meet- 
ings, the sick, the aged and the infirm, and many 
others who he thought needed the countenance 
of a friend. 

The last meeting he attended was his own par- 
ticular week-day meeting in the 9th month, 
1847, being very unwell at the time. In the 
meeting he feelingly expressed a desire for the 
encouragement of Friends, that they might have 
faith and faint not; citing the passage of Serip- 
ture, “If ye then being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask him.” 

From that time his illness (which appeared to 
be a kind of intermittent fever) continued, though 
for a while, in a mild form, not confining him to 
his bed, but he seemed to be impressed with an 
apprehension that he would not recover, several 
times remarking that he thought it would be his 
last illness. Ina short time his complaint % 
increased that his friends and relations were 
doubtful of his recovery, and for a few days he 
was so as not to converse, declined taking any 
nourishment, and lay very quietly ; but becoming 
somewhat better, he again conversed freely cad 
affectionately, retaining his usual faculties, a 

; f his friends who 
seemed to enjoy the company 0 
came to visit him. 
Our Yearly Meeting now coming on, 
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rst that he had been prevented from attending | love him; and his blessing will rest upon the dwell- 


- -asidence within its limits, ) he manifest- 
eee in the affairs of the Church, 
inquiring When opportunity offered after the pro- 
veodings of the Yearly Meeting, saying that 
though he was not able to be present, yet in his 

‘ rt. 
= Seen some thoughtfulness, wheth- 
or he had not, in his late low condition been too 
anxious to depart ; but he was now thankful that 
he felt more resigned to await the right time, 
manifesting a awaiting 

hing change. 

a coped a janie for the welfare of his 
own particular meeting, and endeavoured to en- 
courage to faithfulness some friends, on whom 
he apprehended the weight of upholding it to the 
honor of Truth, would much depend. 

He also mentioned his burial, and desired that 
he might be laid away in that plain, becoming 
manner in which he had endeavoured to live. His 
decease took place, in great quietness on the 14th 
of 10th month, 1847, in the 74th year of his 
age, and we have a comfortable assurance that, 
through redeeming love and mercy, his spirit has 
been admitted into that rest prepared for the 
righteous. 

His burial, (which was in Friend’s burying 
ground at Milford) on the 16th, was largely at- 
tended by Friends and others. 





For Friends’ Review. 
HULDAH HOAG. 


In the early history of our Society, we often 
read of instances of dedication to the Lord’s ser- 
vce, which involved an amount of labour, and 
sacrifices of personal comfort, which nothing 
short of the fear of His displeasure could have 
induced the performance of; and nothing short 
of that peace which passeth human understand- 
ing, could have adequately rewarded. 


When our country was a wilderness, and the 
meetings of Friends were far from their members, 
what encouraging instances of faithfulnnss are 
related of individuals going on foot, and some- 
times carrying an infant several miles, in order to 
bear their testimony to the obligations of social 
worship, and the public acknowledgement of 
man’s dependance for all he enjoys, upon the 
beneficence of the Lord Almighty. And although 
our answers to the queries so generally afford 
lamentable evidences of indifference and unfaith- 
fulness in the attendance of our religious meet- 
ings, even when they are near at hand, yet modern 
limes are not without instances of remarkable 
eforts, and great sacrifices, to present the body be- 
fore the Most High in the assemblies of the people. 
Where this is done in humility and sincerity of 

‘art, we trust it will ever be found in the end, 
that the Lord is a rich rewarder of those who 





ing of the righteous. 

In the 32d No. of the last volume of the 2e- 
view, will be found a brief obituary of Huldah 
Hoag. Some further particulars of this aged friend 
have recently come to the hand of the writer, and 
as they give additional evidence to the sentiments 
expressed above, affording encouragement to 
all the children of the Most High to enter into 
covenant with him, they will probably be thought 
worth the room they will occupy in that paper. 


H. 


Huldah Hoag removed with her husband into 
Vermont, and settled there about the year 1791. 
It was almost an entire wilderness, and they had 
to encounter many difficulties, unavoidably inci- 
dent to the settlement of a new country. They 
then had four small children. It was about 
this time she was acknowledged as a minister. 

She held the first meeting ever held by Friends 
on the west side of Lake Champlain, within its 
latitude, in 1792, and under circumstances of 
no ordinary difficulty. After arriving at the 
Lake, about nine miles from her home with an 
infant daughter in her arms, she, with a man 
and woman in company, took a small boat, having 
no other conveyance. In a short time they were 
overtaken by a storm of wind and rain, so that it 
was difficult to manage the boat and prevent it 
from filling with water. With great exertion, 
however, they succeeded in landing on an Island, 
known as one of “‘ The four Brothers,” drenched 
with rain, and fatigued with labour. After sev- 
eral unsuccessful attempts to kindle a fire, 
she discovered that a part of the clothes 
upon her babe, were dry, and by using it, they 
finally succeeded, and spent the night around the 
fire. Next morning they proceeded on their 
journey, having about ten miles to go by 
water, and then five by land. This last dis- 
tance they performed on foot, arriving just in 
time to attend the meeting which had been pre- 
viously appointed. 

Not long after this visit, a Friends’ meeting 
was set up in that place, and subsequently a 
monthly meeting, which is still eontinued. She 
frequently went on horseback, the distance of 
one hundred miles, carrying an infant in her 
arms, to attend monthly and quarterly meet- 
ings; and on one occasion to New York, near 
three hundred miles to attend the yearly meet- 
ing. 

When Ferrisburgh Quarterly Meeting was es- 
tablished, she was placed at the head of the wo- 
men’s gallery ; this position she occupied during 
the remainder of her life—about forty years. 
During this time, of the many who believed 
themselves constrained to bear testimony to the 
Truth, more than fifty were approved ministers 
within the limits of Ferrisburgh Quarter, and 
among those, were four of her own children. 
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‘ For Friends’ Review, 


RECLAMATION OF LAND. 


The following statement, found in late English 
papers, shows not only the perseverance of En- 
glisb proprietors, but also the very great value 
of their improved lands for agricultural purposes. 
Our Lest tide meadows on the Delaware, whose 
soil is comparatively inexhaustible, very rarely, 
we appishend, command half the price mention- 
ed below as the anticipated value of the Norfolk 
estuary. Indeed it is well known among far- 
mers here, that the improved agriculture and 
abundantly increased fertilization and consequent 
productiveness of our upland, have materially 
changed the relative value of upland and mea- 
dow. Forty years ago, good tide meadow on the 
Delaware, not unfrequently brought $200 an 
acre, while farms in the neighborhood were 
worth, say $30. Now, the same meadow is 
worth from $100, to $120, and the farms from 
$50 to $75. H. 


“The changes in the Norfolk estuary, about to 
be commenced under the superintendence of Sir 
John Rennie and Robert Stephenson, will form 
one of the largest engineering works ever un- 
dertaken in the eastern counties of England. 
The main object is to reclaim from the sea, a 
tract of land of great agricultural value, mea- 
suring 32000 acres; but in addition to this, the 
fens and the low lands, known as the Bedford 
level, will be thoroughly drained, and the navi- 
gation of the Ouse, from the sea to Lynn and 
beyond, will be greatly improved. The estimated 
expense of reclamation is £20 an acre; for 
the entire work, £640,000. Towards this large 
sum the Corporation of Lynn, has voted £60,000, 
and the proprietors £60,000 more; the remain- 
der is to be raised by a joint-stock company. 
The land, it is said, will be worth on the average, 
£45 an acre, so thatin a few years it is believed 
the outlay will be repaid.” 

J.F. W. Herschel, in his discourse on the 
study of natural philosophy, published about 
twenty years ago, makes the following observations 
respecting the operations of draining by the 
powers of wind : 


“Those who would judge of what advantage 
may be taken of the wind, for example, even on 
land (not to speak of navigation,) may turn their 
eyes on Holland. A great portion of the most 
valuable and populous tracts of this country lies 
much below the level of the sea, and is only 
preserved from inundation by the maintenance 
of embankments. Though these suffice to keep 
out the abrupt influx of the ocean, they cannot 
oppose that law of nature, by which fluids, in 
seeking their level, insinuate themselves through 
the pores and subterraneouschannels of a loose, 
sandy soil, and keep the country in a state of 
infiltration from below upwards. To counteract 
this tendency, as well as to get rid of the rain 
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water, which has no natural out] 
worked by windmills are established” ee 
numbers, on the dams and embankments which 
pour out the water, as from a leaky ship ol 
in effect preserve the country from submersion 
by taking advantage of every wind that blog: 
To drain the Haarlem lake would seem a hon. 
less project to any speculators but those . 
had the steam-engine at their command, oy had 
learned in Holland what might be accomplished 
by the constant agency of the desultory but 
unwearied powers of wind. But the Dutch ep. 
ae measures his surface, calculates the nun. 
r of his pumps, and trusting to time and hi: 
experience of the operation of the winds for 
the success of his undertaking, boldly forms 
his plans to lay dry the bed of an inland sea 
of which those who stand on one shore canpot 
see the other.” 


(Ifour readers will turn to page 330 of our 
first volume, they will find an interesting ac. 
count of the efforts which have been made both 
previous and subsequent to the publication of 
Herschel’s work, in the draining of the Haarlem 
lake. In this account we are presented with 
a favorable illustration of the superiority of 
steam power, to the variable and uncertain ope. 
rations of wind.—Eb.] 





MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP. 


We are comforted in the belief that there is 
a very general attachment amongst our friends, 
on the ground of deep-rooted conviction and in- 
dividual experience, to those views of the spiritu- 
ality of the Christian religion, which from its 
origin have characterized our religious Society. 
These views have been remarkably exhibited in 
the simple mode of worship to which we believe 
our forefathers in the Truth were drawn under 
the immediate influence of the Holy Spirit ; and 
the experience of its benefit, which has been 
granted to faithful Friends, at all periods of our 
history, has been strikingly similar. 

Our meetings for the worship of Almighty 
God are a public testimony to our dependence 
upon Him as our Benefactor and Preserver, and 
our belief in the immediate operations of the 
Spirit of Truth. Theyalso furnish opportunities 
for individual spiritual improvement, and accord- 
ing to what appears to have been the usage of 
the church of Christ in its earliest days, they 
are also the occasions for the exercise of those 
spiritual gifts which the Lord in his great mercy 
is still conferring upon his believing children. 
If we did really act up to our high profession, 
and avail ienileds of the promise conveyed in 
the language of the apostle, “ Draw 7 
God and he will draw nigh to you,” we do be- 
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lieve that our dear friends of all the various 

which compose our public assemblies, 
would seldom fail to obtain that spiritual instruc- 
tion, that divine refreshment and heavenly conso- 
lation, which come immediately from God. Thus 
would our meetings for divine worship not only 
he seasons of individual and mental prayer to 
God, but the heart would at times be made to 
overflow before Him with thanksgiving and 


raise. 
‘ (ar early Friends accepted and acted upon the 
promise of the Lord Jesus to his disciples, that 
“where they were gathered in his name, there 
would He be in the midst of them.” He not only 
proved himself to be their counsellor and their 
strength, but it was often given them to rejoice 
in Him as their advocate with the Father; as ever 
ready to present their petitions to the throne of 
; they knew him under the character of the 
true bread from Heaven, and by living faith in 
the one offering which He made of himself, we 
believe that they often did, in the company one 
of another, enjoy that Christian privilege which 
was spoken of by our Lord when he said, 
“He that eateth me, even he shall live by 
me.” 

We admit, dear friends, that these are high 
attainments in religious experience; but that 
which is the joy and the glory of the Christian 
dispensation has undergone no change. Christ 
isas near to his church as at any former period ; 
ahumble simple dependence upon Him in living 
faith, continues to meet his gracious acceptance ; 
and He is disposed, even in the present day, to 
admit his faithful followers to holy communion 
with Himself. Our confidence in the reality of 
this spiritual experience emboldens us to express 
our solicitude, that none of our beloved friends, 
who have ever tasted of the good word of life, 
may be drawn away from that united exercise of 
mind which has been so signally owned by the 
divine blessing in our religious assemblies ; this 
we believe is greatly endangered by at all de- 
parting in practice from that simple mode of spi- 
ritual worship, which has ever distinguished us as 
a Christian church. 

We have every encouragement to believe, that 
those of our dear friends who persevere in this 
course, will be made living witnesses to the end 
of their pilgrimage in life of the spiritual appli- 
cation of that blessed word of promise, * Bread 
shall be given him; his waters shall be sure;” 
and we think ourselves bound to bid them to be 
of a trustful spirit, as it relates to the tender 
objects of their parental solicitude. Toa reli- 
= parent there can be no greater joy than to 

heve that his offspring, even in childhood, are 
made sensible of the visitations of divine love, 
and to behold them walking in the Truth. We 
none of uscan say how early in life, or through 
what means, it may please the Lord to bring their 
minds under the sensible influences of His Spi- 
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rit; but this we know, that as these influences 
are not necessarily dependent on external instru- 
mentality, we ought to trust in Him to whose 
grace we ourselves are so largely indebted, that 
He who has cared for us, will alsodo abundantly 
for our children. Dear friends, both older and 
younger, whatever may be your experience, if 
that spiritual instruction and refreshment which 
you are seeking, be not at all times yours, let 
not this deter you from patiently waiting upon 
God in our meetings for worship. This exercise 
of mind is profitable as leading toa state of hu- 
miliation, and to a sense of the helplessness of 
the creature; and preparing us the more fully to 
cast all our care upon Him, who ever careth for 
us; and who, in his own time, will satisfy the 
hungry soul with food convenient for it. 

Dear friends, of all ages and conditions, we 
have been again brought to feel the value of 
uniting in the worship of God ‘in Spirit and in 
truth.” It was under a sense of their need of 
that nourishment to the soul, which they found 
not in the forms and observances to which they 
had been habituated, that our early friends were 
first led to separate from others, and to present 
themselves in small companics before the Lord. 
As the eye and the cry of the soul were unto 
Him, He did refresh and strengthen them 
together, and give them to feel the sufficiency of 
his power to qualify them to perform united and 
acceptable worshipin spirit, unto Him, the living 
and true God. Truth and rightcousness, as in- 
culcated both in the law and in the gospel, were 
deeply rooted in their hearts, and hence, as honest 
towards God, they could not, with a good con- 
science, themselves uphold or countenance in oth- 
ers the forms of prayer and thanksgiving to which 
they had been accustomed. Whilst deeply sensi- 
ble of the duty and privilege of true prayer, they 
found that stated forms were not adapted to their 
condition; they felt that the use of them was 
not in the life and power of the gospel, and there- 
fore that it did not accord with that worship 
which is to be performed in truth. 


Our sense of the spiritual character of the 
reign of Christ, and of the inadequacy of outward 
forms to satisfy the soul, remains the same; and 
wé continue to feel ourselves conscientiously re- 
strained from uniting in any of those modes of 
worship which others think it right to adopt. 
Whilst we desire to cherish and inculcate true 
Christian charity towards those from whom we 
differ, we would affectionately encourage all our 
members to confine themselves in the public 
performance of this solemn duty, to a diligent 
attendance of our meetings for public webship. 
Under the renewed conviction of the soundness 
and importance of this testimony to spiritual 
worship, we are quickened in desire, that I’riends 
may be kept alive to a right exercise of mind 
in our public assemblies. In the experience of 
past and present times it has been felt, and 
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we believe by the waiting soul it will continue 
to be felt, in our meetings for divine worship, 
whether in the times of silence, or under the 
exercise of the ministry, or the vocal offering 
of prayer, thanksgiving and praise, that the 
words of the apostle are applicable: we are of 
those who “worship God in the spirit, and re- 
joice in Christ Jesus, and have no confidence 
in the flesh.’ He grants to his faithful follow- 
ers at times to feel the force of his own bless- 
ed words: “ He that cometh to me shall never 
hunger; and he that believeth on me _ shall 
never thirst.” —Sup. to London Advices. 





INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF JOHN MESHULLAM. 
ontinued from page 142. 


But to return to his experiment in cultivation, 
to which such repeated and strange providences 
had driven him. To the astonishment of his 
neighbors, his potatoes grew and yielded a most 
abundant crop, from which, after using for his fa- 
mily and reserving for seed, he realized the sum 
of fifty guineas! He felt as if God had spoken, 
and received his success as directly from his hand. 
Meshullam believes in the personal coming and 
reign of Christ, and his kingdom at hand. He 
is waiting and watching the fulfilment of the 
prophetic Scriptures, in reference to the return 
of a remnant of his brethren, the justification of 
the sanctuary, and the restoration of the land. 
He began to reflect more seriously on this token 
of the Lord’s willingness to bless the cultivation 
of the soil, which had been so long desolate. As 
he was riding one day in the vicinity of Bethle- 
hem, near the pools of Solomon, he discovered a 
rich valley, in an uncultivated state, with the 
different kinds of native fruit, the fig, pomegra- 
nate, and vine, growing untrained. It was also 
watered by a large and living fountain. On in- 
quiry he ascertainad that the owners, having 
murdered their neighbors some years before, and 
being unable to pay the price of blood, according 
to Turkish law, had fled the country. Meshul- 
lam went to the Pasha, and paid the stipulated 
sum; he sent for the banished to return, and 
gave them half the soil, and entered into a con- 
tinuous lease for the remainder, paying them a 
smali sum yearly. This is the only way in which 
Europeans can legally obtain possession of the 
soil. He provides them with seed for their part, 
and employs them as laborers on his own, and 
has thus become their benefactor, and secured 
their confidence. This was in 1845, since which 
time he constantly acknowledges the hand of 
God in his unprecedented success. He now 
raises five crops in a year / of the different kinds 
of European vegetables, most of which were un- 
known in Judea before. He raises two crops 
without irrigation during the wet season, and 
three during the dry, through the plentiful sup- 
ply of water from the fountain. His first crop 

he dedicated to the Lord, and distributed among 
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the poor Jews, although he might have realized 
a large sum by its disposal in the city. He ale 
obtained by lease a vineyard and several fie): of 
wheat and grain, about three quarters of 9 »,;) 
distant, in the valley above the pools, 

In ‘“Solomon’s Castle,” a few rods distay: 
from the pools, he finds shelter for his laborer. 
and cattle, the inside area bein 
for them all, the outside walls still remaining ;y. 
tire. He has great difficulty in obtaining 
seeds, and any field, fruit, or garden seeds ths; 
would be useful for food, would be of exceeding 
value to him. The destitution of vegetables 
and the abject poverty of many of the most de. 
vout Jews, speak the urgency of this need. He 
has just received liberty from the Pasba to build 
a small house in “ Artoss,” (the name which the 
Arabs give to the valley,) and has resolved to 
dispose of his hotel and remove thither with his 
family, trusting only in God to protect him from 
the wild Arabs, and the many jealousies Oppos- 
ing his course among professing religious sects 
in Jerusalem. We will only add a few of many 
incidents that came to our knowledge, while re- 
siding intimately two months in his interesting 
family, last autumn. 

1. After the first crop of potatoes in his gar- 
den, in the city, he began to clear the soil of its 
many stones, and for this purpose commenced 
digging a deep pit in the midst, in which to de- 
posit them ; but he had only dug a few feet be- 
fore his servant, by a heavy stroke, broke into a 
covered arch, in which, to his joy and surprise, 
he discovered a deep reservoir of water. This af- 
terwards proved to be an unfailing fountain from 
which, in times of drought, in the dry season, 
he has sold to the Pasha and his soldiery, and 
the Turks, (as water is sold in the city at such 
times,) but he gave it freely to his poor brethren, 
the Jews, besides watering his gardens abundant- 
ly and giving drink to his horses and donkeys, 
and other family uses. This blessing he receives 
as peculiarly from the Lord. é 

2. When he arrived in Jerusalem in 1840, it 
was very difficult to obtain good bread, and Eu- 
ropean residents and travellers suffered much on 
this account. The wheat is poorly cleaned from 
the ground threshing, and is ground between two 
rude stones, as in ancient times. This 1s done 
parece by woMEN. The flour 1s coarse, and 

ing destitute of suitable bolting-sieves, on 
bran is only partially separated. Meshullam o 
brought with him fine sieves and bolting-ciot™ 
from Malta. With the help of an Arab he built 
a stone oven with his own hands, and thus of 
nished good bread for his family. The wife 0 : 
missionary, who was in the habit of visiting 
them, was much pleased with their bread, . 
entreated, as a favor, that he would supply - 
with a loaf daily. Other families soon a. 
ed in like manner, and were also supplied ; bu 
the demand increasing beyond his means, he Th 
ceived the idea of setting up a bake-house, 0 
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employ two of his destitute brethren, as there is 
no work they can get i Jerusalem. With great 
difficulty he taught two of them, and built them 
an oven, advanced money to buy wheat, and con- 
tinued with strange patience, to assist them, till 
they now obtain a living, and supply the 
city with excellent read. A great contrast to 
their previous destitution. 

8 Meshullam having need of much wheat for 
his establishment, the Arabs were in the habit 
of bringing it to him from distant villages. In 
the year 1843, they brought an unusual supply. 
He refused none that came, until he had a large 
vom entirely filled, and his wife feared he should 
never dispose of it. Just at this time a singular 
phenomenon appeared in the sky, (the reputed 
comet, regarding which there were so many spec- 
ulations in Europe and America at that time ;) 
this so much alarmed the inhabitants of Palestine, 
that they decided that a great famine was near. 
The price of wheat began accordingly to rise, 
and such was the panic, that Meshullam was en- 
treated by many to sell his store. The Pasha 
offered five times its first cost, but he refused. 
The English families wanted it also, but he still 
retained it, until the distress became dreadful 
among the poor Jews. Meshullam then sent 
them word to come, and sold to each of them 
one measure of wheat at the low wholesale price 
which he gave for it, until all was exhausted, re- 
serving only a few measures, left in the corners, 
for himself. He lost much, as he gave them 
good measure, and had received scant measure 
from the Arabs. Soon after, by the time the 
measure was consumed among the poor, the panic 
ceased, and wheat was plentiful. 

4. At another time when the rain set in so 
early, that it prevented the mountain Arabs from 
bringing into the city the usual supply of char- 
coal for the winter, it occasioned great suffering. 
The Pasha had every camel-load that came to 
the gates seized for his establishment and the sol- 
diery. In this extremity, Meshullam rode out 
to the mountains, and bought twenty camel loads 
of charcoal, and came with them to the gates. 
The guard demanded it, but Meshullam refused, 
aud went to the Pasha, who still insisted on 
having it. Meshullam said, “You have en- 
couraged me to keep a house for travellers, and 
I must have this charcoal to cook their food.” 

The Pasha yielded, and Meshullam secured it, 
and afterwards divided all he could spare among 
is poor brethren. He advanced several a little 
money, and told them to go outside with don- 
keys, and buy charcoal in small quantities, and 
retail it in the city, and thus a number still ob- 
tain their living. 

5. An Arab Sheik, who resided in the vicinity 
of Meshullam’s farm, was moved with great envy 
as he watched his success, and seemed inclined 
to do him all the injury in his power. The seed 
<P of Meshullam is much superior to that of 

¢ Arabs, having taken great pains to cleanit from 
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the wild seeds that are often mixed with it. One 
season this Sheik was destitute of seed, and ap- 
plied to Meshullam to supply him, to which 
Meshullam readily consented, requiring a smaller 
share of the crop than the law of the Pasha al- 
lows in such cases. The Sheik’s crop was unu- 
sually abundant that year, but when he came to 
return to Meshullam the stipulated measure, he 
found it nearly half composed of dirt and small 
pebbles, so it was worth very little tohim. Mrs. 
Meshullam remonstrated with the Sheik, and 
told him that they had given him choice wheat 
and good measure, and that such conduct was 
unjust in the sight of God, and he could not 
prosper in such a course. 

In a week after, 119 of his flock of sheep 
strangely sickened and died. Some of the friend- 
ly Arabs told him that it was on account of his 
dishonesty to Meshullam. He still, however, 
continued his opposition. Soon after this, his 
wife suddenly died: he married again, and this 
wife in a short time became blind. Meshullam 
obtained leave to build a house at Artoss, and 
went with some masons to commence. The 
Sheik thought he had Meshullam in his power 
as the Turkish law prohibits any European build- 
ing: he saddled his favorite donkey, and rode 
over with his attendants to forbid him. He left 
his donkey to feed at a little distance on the side 
of a hill, and while he was angrily denouncing 
Meshullam, and rejecting every explanation, one 
of his servants came running to tell him that his 
donkey had fallen down among the rocks and 
broken his neck; a most singular occurrence ! 
Some present remarked that it was because of 
his persecutions of Meshullam. He retired 
greatly chagrined. Undeterred, however, in his 
malicious purpose, he went to Jerusalem to enter 
a suit against him. In opening his case, the 
Pasha inquired: “Why do you oppose this man? 
Has he injured our country? Has he pulled 
down or destroyed anything? Has he not, ever 
since he came among us, been a benefit to our 
people, by his industry and constant efforts to 
build up? Let him build; and if I hear of any 
further opposition from yourself or others, it will 
be followed by severe punishment.” The Sheik 
was overpowered, and will dare no longer to 
afflict Meshullam. 

6. Another Arab neighbor, with the same 
feelings of enmity, sought in every secret way to 
injure him. Three times Meshullam discovered 
him making depredations on his farm, and re- 
proved and then forgave him. At length, gain- 
ing confidence in his clemency, the Arab made a 
gap in Meshullam’s wall, and let in his goats and 
sheep, to the gyeat injury of some of his choicest 
plants. Meshullam thought he would then ap- 
peal to the Pasha, that he might be more tho- 
roughly reproved. After the Pasha had heard 
the testimony of Meshullam’s Arab laborers, he 
was highly incensed against the offender, and 
determined to fine him a large sum. To this 
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Meshullam strongly objected, saying that he was 
willing to forgive him this fourth time, if he 
would promise net to trespass again. The Pasha 
then insisted that he should pay. the whole 
amount of damages. Meshullam would iot,per- 
mit this, but said that he wanted no money, bit 
only peace. The Pasha then became vexed at 


Meshuliam, and ordered the man to prison. Me.| 


shullam remained in the ‘court a short time, 
talking with the Pasha, and then ‘so earnestly 
entreated that the prisoner should be released, 
tiat he complied. The prisoner was again ‘un- 
locked, and the Arab was brought into their 
presence. The Pasha reprimanded him severely 
assuring him that, through the intercession of 
Meshullam, he was liberated, but threatened 
him that he would surely fine him heavily for all 
i offences, and imprison him beside, if 

e heard of any repetition of annoyance to Me- 
shullam; adding that he was ashamed of him .as 
a Mussulman, standing in such dark contrast 
with this Christian, who had so often forgiven 
him. 

7. At the return of the locusts, one year, they 
were unusually numerous and destructive. They 
literally darkened the air, and wherever they 
settled they consumed every green thing. This 
season Meshullam’s garden in the city and his 
fields at Artoss were unusually promising, and he 
trembled before the Lord as to the result. Their 
approach drew near, and although he had never 
heard of a remedy, he conceived the idea of 
making a great smoke in his gardens. Having 
no wood, he took old clothes and rags as a sub- 
stitute, and made a fire in the centre. He then 
left it and rode out of the city to see the fate of 
Artoss, which he found unscathed, the locusts 
having flown over that deep valley and settled 
on many Arab fields, on the hills adjacent, en- 
tirely destroying them. He returned to the 
city, the black cloud hovering there, and found 
that the smoke had been successful; his garden 
was spared, and the locusts had fallen a foot 
deep in —_ places near. This great deliver- 
ance he attributes entirely to the interference of 
the Lord. 

8. His love and endurance towards his poor 
and unbelieving brethren are very great. It is 
his habit to distribute loads of vegetables and 
greens among them in their times of greatest 
need ; and they often come to him for advice and 
assistance. He has been the means of opening 
several ways by which many individuals have 
obtained a support, and a number of intelligent 
converts were first moved by his Acts of love to 
confess to him their convictions, and listened to 
his earnest entreaties to embrace the truth, and 
are now hopeful Christians. 

To be continued. 

The annual amount of travel on the Missis- 
sippi river is about 500,900. The annual loss of 
human life for several years past has been over 
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ELEVENTH MONTH 23 j<: 
; We have received a notice of the expecte 
lization of a « History of the Society of Friends ;, 
America,’’ by James Bowden of London, The 
work, it appears, is to be issued in ten num) 
otf about 100 octavo pages each. 

Of the merit of this history, we can of course. 
express no opinion. But from the summary of th 
contents of the first part, it is obvious that th, 
writer intends to furnish not only a general an) 
circumstantial account of the Society whose his. 


tory he professes to relate, but also of the eyes 


d pub. 


OTS, 


which took place on the North American continey; 


frem the time of its discovery to the first appear. 
anes of Friends there. The religious intolerane, 
in the mother country, which drove the early col. 
nists of New England to that, then, wilderness 
land, as well as the persecutions in Massachusetts, 
prior to the arrival of Friends, appear to occupy a 
conspicuous place. Of the manner in which the 
author has executed his task, we may probably 
speak, when the work itself comes to hand. 





From our English papers recently received, we 
learn that our friends, John and Elizabeth Meader 
attended the Quarterly Meeting at Cockermouth, on 
the 22d of last month, and had a religious opportu- 
nity with the teachers and children at Wigton 
School on the 26th. 

Hannah Rhoads and her companion, Elizabeth 
Pierson, were, on First day, the 6th ult., at Kins- 
muck, the most northerly meeting in Scotland ; and 
on the 24th were at Bradford. 





Drep,—In Vassalboro, Maine, on the 1th of 4) 
month last, Mary, relict of Joshua Frye, aged 5 
years. This beloved Friend filled for many ye’ 
the station of Elder in Vassalboro Monthly Meeting, 
and was an example of Christian cheer{ulness a0 
simplicity in life and conversation. | aa 
, At her residence in Waynesville, Ohio, 0" 
Seventh day the 2d inst., Jupitn, relict of as 
Johnson, inthe 54th year of herage. She re = 
earnestly to seek forgiveness, and for some eviiel\" 
of acceptance with her Divine Master; and in due 
season was mercifully enabled to feel an assuren’™) 
that through the merits and mercies of Christ a 
Redeemer, her sins were blotted out and soe . 
gressions forgiven: and she was enabled to sl ; 
long and painful illness with Christian patience “" 
fortitude. +» Clinton 

——, At the residence of her son, 1 ‘ict of 
County, Ohio, on the 3d inst., MartHa, Te 7 ce 
William Walker, in the 71st year of her age. A 
last two named Friends were sisters of Rache a 
nett, whose decease is noticed in our 7th No., peg 
106 
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At his residence, near Canton, Washington 
Co. Indiana, on the 22d of last = aged about 
g2 years, Robert Green, a member of Blue River 
Moathly Meeting. From the nature of his disease 
he could not converse much, but his friends have a 


consoling trust that his end was peace. 


Died, 





INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


Agreeably to the intimation given last week, 
a few additional extracts from the minutes of 
that meeting are now offered to our readers. 

The committee on Indian concerns, made a 
report containing similar details respecting the 
establishment among the Shawnees, with those 
which are published at page 125, in addition to 
which they made the following suggestion. 


In taking into consideration the subject of 
making some farther provision for such Indian 
children as have been attending our school 
amongst the Shawnees, and are dismissed there- 
from, and feel desirous to come and spend a por- 
tion of their time amongst us, we think it 
right, also, to keep in view the situation of all 
the Indians, both old and young, that remain 
in their own country, and endeavor to do some- 
thing for the further civilization and Christianiz- 
ing of them generally, as far as opportunity 
may offer; and in order to endeavor to move 
forward in this desirable object, we would recom- 
mend to our Superintendent, and other Friends 
residing amongst them, to be prompt in mak- 
ing use of all right openings to impress their 
minds with the principles, testimonies, and dis- 
cipline of our Religious Society, and give them 
to understand, that when a person or persons be- 
comeacquainted with our rules and order, and be- 
lieve it right for them to live up to the same, 
and manifest a religious concern by: their lives 
and conversation, to live in accordance with those 
principles, and are desirous to become members 
amongst us, that the way is and ever has been 
open for them, or any other people who are 
convinced of our principles, to be received into 
membership. 

And if so be that any of said Indians of any 
tribe that our Superintendent is acquainted with, 
after becoming acquainted with our Christian doc- 
trines, testimonies, and discipline, should re- 
quest to become a member, and our Superinten- 
dent, and other Friends residing at the estab- 
lishment, are satisfied with the sincerity of said 
request, and that it is founded on conviction, 
that he should forward the name to the Acting 
Committee, and if coneurred in by said Commit- 
tee, that it forward the request to the Monthly 
meeting most suitable, and if there concurred in, 
to be recorded as a member of our Society, and 
thereby be united with our meeting held at 
Friend’ s Establishment, and be a means of 
“trength and encouragement to said meeting, 
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and of opening the way for others to embrace the 
same principles. 

And as to those children who may incline to 
come and spend some time amongst us, we think 
it would be right for the Committee to appoint 
a sufficient number of our body to receive 
all the Indian children that may come; to have 
the care, instruction, and oversight of them; 
and that our Superintendent be careful to in- 
form all that may incline to come, that there is 
a Committee that stands appointed to receive 
them ; and that if they come here they must be 
in subordination to said Committee, and if they 
will not submit to do so, they had better not 
come amongst us. And in order that the Com- 
mittee may have a clear understanding of the 
situation of those children that may come amongst 
us, the Friends that have the care and oversight 
of them should report at least once in the year 
of the situation of said children—how many 
are under their care—what age they are of—and 
what compensation they are allowed for their 
services, if any—whether there appears to be 
any improvement either in religion or in the 
domestic arts—whether it is believed that more 
school learning would be beneficial for any of 
them, and if so, what school they should go 
to. 


The foregoing proposal being read and con- 
sidered, was approved. 

The following is extracted from the report of 
the Committee on the concern of the people of 
colour. 


Accounts have been received from all branches 
of this Committee, by which it appears they 
have been endeavoring to discharge the duties 
assigned them.—Fifteen schools are reported to 
have been taught amongst the colored people, 
the past year, in the different settlements where 
Friends have extended care; one for six months 
one for five months, and thirteen for three months 
each. The progress of the pupils in learning 
has been satisfactory and encouraging, and their 
progress would, in general, compare favorably 
with that of white children under similar cir- 
cumstances. Some of the Branches have not re- 
ported the number of children in attendance, but 
four hundred and eighty-four are reported to 
have participated in them. The amount of mo- 
ney reported by the Branches as paid by them 
in aid of schools is upward of 250 dollars, be- 
sides several small sums, in the purchase of 
books. In many instances, colored children have 
been receiving education in Friends’ schools, and 
in a few instances they have been admitted into 
the public schools, though such instances are 
very rare, owing to the prejudice existing 
against them inthe public mind. Several First- 
day schools are reported, in some of which 
Friends have given their assistance. 


We are encouraged by tlie Reports exhibiting 
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i 
a continued improvement in the domestic and mo- 
ral condition of the colored population—many of 
them having a competency about them, as well 
as the confidence of their neighbors, and in 
several of their settlements intoxicating drinks 
are almost entirely out of use, except when ad- 
ministered as a medicine—yet we have to re- 
gret that the two settlements in Brown county, 
Qhio, are spoken of as not being in a prosper- 
ous condition, owing to the rights of their lands 
not being permanently vested in them, and the 
too common use of spirituous liquors, and also a 
considerable destitution amongst some in other 
parts, who have lately emigrated to the coun- 
try. 

One of the Branches informed that three color- 
ed persons, who resided in South Carolina, and 
who by heirship fell into the hands of members of 
our Society, were liberated and brought to Miami 
county, Ohio, at an expense to the Committee of 
one hundred dollars. 


the gospel, be preserved from embracing up- 
sound and infidel notions, and making shin 
wreck of faith and a good conscience, ~ 






























SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 
To the Editors of the British Friend, 

Dear Friends,—Some time ago, a notice appear. 
ed in your paper, respecting a small company of 
religious persons at Ladock, in Cornwall, whi), 
not think it right to hire men to preach. Ono 
of their number lately came to see us. His yo. 
marks were interesting. He said, “ 1 had boo 
uneasy for some time respecting a salaried miyic. 
try, but did not separate myself from the people 
I was with, until at a quarterly meeting some. 
thing occurred of so glaring a character, that | 
thought we must endure a hired ministry no 
longer. This was comfirmed in me while [ was 
working behind the house. I saw that, if / 
would have peace, Imust submit to the Lor. 
and have no more to do with a salaried minis. 
try. I made then, as it were, a bargain with the 
Lord, and then did submit to him. So I wrote 
to the superintendent preacher, and told him my 
determination. My name was on the plan as a 
local preacher; and as there were two weeks 
remaining, I went to those two places according 
to my agreement. When I determined to cease 
from a paid ministry, I did not know that any 
one else would join me therein; but when [ 
went into my house, I was told that friend Sim- 
mons had been there. ‘ What for?’ said I. To 
say that he must give up his plan; he not be- 
ing easy to let his name remain on it any longer.’ 
He continued firm with us to the last. He is 
gone to Australia. When I went, according to 
my plan, on the next Sunday, I was told that 
two others had given up their plans. After 
awhile these gave way again. One was a class 
leader. He was told that his class was looking 
up to him, and could not get on without him. 
But we have a little company (about twenty) 
who keep to this principle fo hire no man 
preach. 

I was much interested in hearing of the work- 
ings of Divine grace in this little community, 5° I 
inquired, “How do thou and thy friends manage 
respecting a pulpit?” He replied, “ We wish to 
do away with the old system as much as possible. 
To make it look less like a pulpit, we have added 
some steps on both sides. We sometimes eallit 
the higher seat.” He added, “I was speaking, 
one day, while David was sitting by my side. 
felt I had well nigh done as to the spirit, an 
David rose up. T sat down and gave place to 
him. He had a good time in speaking. ' 
Wishing to throw in my mite of encouragem¢. 
I told my friend I was glad to hear their pu re 
was becoming more like a seat; and that t : 
having of steps on both sides looked : oe 

*There appears to be anerrorin the account published they intended there oe = ae siane to 
at page 72. Those numbers were probably given from | 8S well as to come m, in swe an t0 m0 
memory. one another. “How do you manage 


According to the report of the general school 
Committee it appears there are 8730 children of 
a suitable age to attend school, of whom 3482 
attend a school under the care of monthly meet- 
ing committees, 4075 have attended other schools, 
and nine are reported as having grown up with- 


out instruction. These numbers we observe 
leave more than eleven hundred unaccounted for.* 


The committee make the subjoined state, 
ment. 

All the branches of a common school educa- 
tion, we believe, are taught in all our Schools, 
and in a large proportion of them are taught 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Geology, Des- 
criptive Astronomy, Algebra, Geometry, Sur- 
veying, Xe. 

The Holy Scriptures are read in our schools 
as a class-book, and our teachers daily read them 
to the schools in a collected capacity. 

A saggestion has been made in the Committee 
that some general provision for the education of 
all children of Friends in such manner that their 
training and associations might be fully under 
the control of the Society, would be very desir- 
able ; and the further and full consideration of 
the subject commends itself to our attention. 

A lively concern has been felt, that our dear 
children and youth should be carefully instructed 
in the Holy Scriptures, and made acquainted 
with the precious doctrines appertaining to life 
and salvation in their early years; believing 
that with minds thus prepared, as they might 
become more expanded by learning, and meet 
with the various specious and speculative opin- 
ions so common in our time, they might, through 
the saving help of an active faith in the truths of 
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rs?” He said, “ We chose eight of 


matte motte 
a little number in the a to see to that. 


We make no collections; but what is given is 
jone privately. First, we pay for the candles 
and expenses connected with our worship. Next, 
f any one Visits us, whose message we believe 
be true, we help him on his journey, if he need 
. Then we help a destitute or afflicted brother 
op sister as wellas we can. We gave one mana 
reat coat not long ago. 

[ acknowledge, that to hear of such an appro- 
priation of money from those who formerly 
bestowed it for hired sermonizing, did rejoice 
ny heart, if not moisten my eye ; and it caused 
me to exclaim, Well done! Well done! And 
t was well done. There is more divinity in the 
cats and garments that Dorcas made than in 
many, if not all the sermons that are brought to 
market. He said further, “We had a good 
meeting when two of your friends held a meeting 
with us.” 

It may not be amiss to add, that the Friends 
to whom he referred were John Budge and John 
Veale, then travelling on religious service in 
Coruwall. Ladock is about seven or eight miles 
from Truro. 

[t is not surprising that this little community 
has been spoken against. So was their Divine 
Master. 

The feeling prevalent with me while our friend 
was with us, was as follows :— 

Our Brother, Saviour, Head, 
Our all in all is He; 
And in his steps who tread, 
We soon his face shall see— 
Shall see him with our glorious friends, 
And then in heaven our journey ends— 


which was, I thought intended to encourage 
them in this their testimony thus far, to the 
headship of Him who said, “Freely ye have 
received, Freely give.’ Our friend was much 
pleased with a paragraph in the West Briton 
hewspaper, respecting “‘ forty churches who sent 
delegates to Liverpool lately, all of these socie- 
ues rejecting a paid ministry.” 

_ This anti-paid ministry movement is of so 
interesting a character, that you will at least ex- 
“use iy trespassing on your space at greater 
length than I anticipated when I began. My 
wife conversed yesterday with an elderly woman, 
* Serious person, belonging to Redruth, who said, 
“When your friend was here with the tent, my- 
lfand several others were convinced that it 
¥as wrong to supporta hired ministry. 
= me that she had paid against her conviction 
°F years, till she found, to use her own expres- 
“ou, that it killed the Spirit in her. She has 
~ off supporting salaried ministry, and lays 
¥ the amount she used to pay, to help the poor 


and afflicted. 


This helping the poor, which renders the anti- 
vai movement so interesting, reminds one 
4 little aneedote in the Evangelical Magazine, 
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namely :—Some years ago, a company of poor 
but serious persons were accustomed to meet at 
Plymouth for the purpose of expounding the 
Scriptures. One of them read James ii. 15, 16. 
“Ifa brother or sister be naked, and destitute 
of daily food, and one of you say unto them, 
“ Depart im peace, be ye warmed and filled ; not- 
withstanding ye give them not those things 
which are needful to the body, what doth it 
profit?” ‘Qur brother Ephraim Forth,” said 
he, “‘ has no great coat, and here is my shilling 
towards buying him one. That is my explana- 
tion.” — British Friend. 





IMPORTANCE OF PURE WATER FOR CATTLE. 
Lawrence, in his Farmers’ and Graziers’ Com- 
plete Guide, has the following: 


“ Dr. Jenner, who conferred that great blessing 
on mankind—the cow-pock innoculation—consid- 
ered that giving pure water to cows was of more 
importance than persons are generally aware. 
There were farmers in his neighborhocd, whose 
cows, while they drank the pond-water, were rarely 
ever free from red-water or swelled udders, and the 
losses they sustained from these causes, together 
with the numerous abortions their cows suffered, 
increased to an alarming extent. One of them at 
length supposing that the water’they drank had 
something to do with producing their disorders, 
sunk three wells on different parts of the farm, 
and pumped the water into troughs for the cat- 
tle. His success was gratifying ; the red-water 
soon ceased, and the swellings of the udder sub- 
sided; and the produce of the renovated animals 
increased both in quantity and quality. Other 
farmers followed the same practice ; and in less 
than six months not a case of red-water, swollen 
udder or abortion, was heard of in the neighbor- 
hood.” 





THE IRON TRADE OF ENGLAND BEFORE THE DIS- 
COVERY OF COAL. 


In Henry the VIIth’s reign the export of 
iron from England was very small. Biscay, then 
as now, the most flourishing part of Spain, was 
the great iron country of those days. Consider- 
able quantities of Biscayan iron were imported 
into Liverpool. The quality of the Spanish iron 
was much superior to that of the English. Cam- 
den, speaking of the iron made in the great for- 
est of Andradswald, in Sussex, (then the great- 
est iron district in England) says that it was less 
tenacious than the Spanish iron, either from na- 
ture or want of skill in the manufacture. The 
forest of Dean was the second iron district in 
England in extent; and the manufacture was 
carried on in many parts of the kingdom, amongst 
others at Bury, and at Furness, in Lancashire. 
It ceased about Bury in the reign of Henry the 
Kighth, from want of wood for the furnaces. It 
was also suspended in the rich mineral district 
of Furness, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, for 
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the same reason. There the farm-tenants agreed , the constitution of countries far re 


to pay a bloomery rent to the lord of the soil, 
on condition that the furnaces should be blown 
out, and that the young trees, used in the iron 
manufacture, should be kept to feed their cattle 
in the winter months. So general was the alarm 
caused by the wasting of the woods in the manu- 
facture of iron, that an act was passsed in the 
first year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, declaring 
that no timber, a foot square at the root, should 
be cut anywhere within fourteen miles of the 
sea, or of the rivers Thames, Severn, Wye, Hum- 
ber, Dee, Tyne, Tees, Trent, or any other river, 
to be-used in, making. inow,.except in Sussex and 


in the weald of Kent, where the forests were then 


considered inexhaustible. A further act was 
also passed in the same reign, in the year 1591, 
declaring that no iron works should be formed 
any where within twenty-two miles of London. 
The following are the places at which. iron was 
produced during the reign of the Tudors :—The 
Weald, or Wild of Sussex and Kent : the forest 
of Dean, in Gloucestershire ; Bury and Furness, 
in Lancashire ; Bloomfield and Rusbon, in North 
Wales ; Walsall, in Staffordshire; and Lantris- 
sant, in South Wales. 





MOUNTAIN RANGES. 


Viewing things on a broad scale, it appears 
that there is a very striking connection between 
the physical geography or external aspect of dif- 
ferent countries and their geological structure. 
By a minute comparison of the different parts of 
the land, M. Boue has shown that a critical 
similarity of outward forms, while indicating sim- 
ilarity in the producing causes, must also, to a 
large extent, indicate identity of structure, and 
therefore from the external appearance of an 
unexplored country its geological structure may 
be inferred, at least toa certain extent. This he 
illustrates by pointing out a correspondence, 
even in their most minute details, between the 
leading features of Asia and Europe, and the 
identity of their geological structure. It has 
been justly observed, that when the windings of 
our continents and seas are narrowly examined, 
and the more essential peculiarities of their con- 
tours contemplated, it is evident that Nature has 
not wrought after an indefinite number of types 
or models, but that, on the contrary, her fun- 
damental types are very few, and derived from 
the action of definite constructive forces on a 
primary base. The whole of our land and sea, 
in fact, may be decomposed into a less or greater 
number of masses, either exhibiting all these 
fundamental forms or merely a portion of them. 
The peninsular structure of the continents with 
their accompanying islands is a striking illustra- 
tion of the truth of this remark, and many more 
might be adduced. It follows, as a consequence 
of that law in Nature’s operations, that analogy 
of form and contour throws the greatest light on 
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each other. Even the picturesque 
of a traveller often afford informati 
he may be little aware. 

The determination of the contemporane 
heaval of parallel mountain-chains, by a eo)», 
son of the ages of the inclined and Rates 
strata resting on them, is one of the highest «,.. 
of generalization which has been attempted be 
geologists. It was first observed by the ino 
of the Freyberg school, and established 
by Werner, that veins of the same nature jy 
mines occur in parallel fissures opened at +), 
same time, and probably filled with metal, aly 
simultaneously, at a subsequent period ; and that 
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a8 a law 


| fissures differing in direction differ also in gy. 


As these veins and fissures are rents through the 

solid strata, often of unfathomable depth andy. 

mense length, there is the strongest analogy be. 

tween them and those enormous fissures jn the 

solid mass of the globe through which the moun. 

tain-chains have been heaved up. Were the any. 

logy perfect, it ought to follow that paralle] 

mountain-chains have been raised simultaneously 

that is, by forces acting during the same geolo. 

gical periods. By a careful examination of the 

relative ages of the strata resting on the flanks 

of many of the mountain systems, M. Elie de 

Beaumont has shown, if not proved, that all 
strata elevated simultaneously assume a parallel 
direction, or, that parallel strata are contempor- 
aneous. Should this be confirmed, parall:! 
chains in the most distant regions will no longer 
be regarded as insulated masses. They will in- 
dicate the course of enormous fissures that have 
siraultaneously rent the solid globe and passed 
through the bed of the ocean from continent to 
continent, from island to island. M. Von Buch 
has found that four systems of mountains in 
Germany accord with this theory, and Mr. Sedg: 
wick has observed the same in the Westmoreland 
system of mountains, believed to be the most au- 
cient of which the globe can now furnish any 
traces. This theory of elevation of mountain- 
chains, which originated with M. Elie de Beav- 
mont, has already led to the discovery of twelve 
different periods of fracture and elevation in the 
European continent alone. 

Mr. Hopkins, of Cambridge, has taken purely 
mathematical view of the subject, and has proved 
that, when an internal expansive force acts Up 
wards upon a single point in the earth's crust, 
the splits or cracks must all diverge from that 
point like radii in a circle, which is exactly 
the case in many voleanic districts; that when 
the expansive force acts uniformly from below 
on a wide surface or area, it tends to stretch ~ 
surface, so that it would split or crack where th 
tension is greatest, that is either in the —_— 
of the length or breadth ; and if the area on , 
in more places than one, he found that the . 
sures would necessarily be parallel to one ano 
er, which agrees with the law of arrangement ° 
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we in mines. These results are generally 
vsdified by the shape of the area, but the modi- 
non is according to & fixed law, which, in- 
an interfering with that of the parallelism 
oa gasures, actually arises from the same ac- 
«on which produces it. This investigation agrees 
‘y all its details with the fractures in the dis- 
wricts in England to which they were applied, so 
that theory comes to the aid of observation in 
ihis still unsettled question. 

"Tt seems to bear on the subject, that parallel 
nountain-chains are similar in geological age, 
ven when separated by seas. For instance, the 
mountains of Sweden and Finland are of the 
ame structure, though the Gulf of Bothnia is 
ietween them ; those of Cornwall, Brittany, and 
he north-west of Spain are similar; the Atlas 
ind the Spanish mountains, the chains in Cali- 
érnia and those on the adjacent coast of Ameri- 
a, and, lastly, those of New Guinea and the 
sorth-east of Australia, furnish examples. The 
ame correspondence in geological epoch prevails 
‘n chains that are not parallel, but that are 
convergent from the form of the earth. This 
observation is also extensively exemplified in 
those that run east and west, as the Alps, the 
Balkan, Taurus, Paropamisus with its prolonga- 
tioa, the Hindoo Coosh, the Himalaya, and in 
America the mountains of Parima and the great 
chain of Venezuela. 

Continents and mountain-chains are often in- 
terrupted by posterior geological changes, such 
as clefts and cavities formed by erosion, as 
evidently appears from the correspondence of 
the strata. The chalk cliffs on the opposite 
sides of the British channel show that Britain 
once formed part of the continent ; the formation 
of the Orkney Islands and Ireland is the same 
with that of the Highlands of Scotland ; the for- 
mation is the same on each side of the Straits of 
Gibraltar ; that of Turkey in Europe passes into 
Asia Minor, the Crimea into the Caucasus, a 
voleanie region bounds the Straits of Babelman- 
del, and the Behring’s Straits divide the ancient 
‘trata of a similar age. This is particularly the 
case with coast islands. 

Immediately connected with the mountains 
ire the high table-lands which form so conspicu- 
ous a feature in the Asiatic and American conti- 
uents. These perpetual storehouses of the wa- 
ers send their streams to refresh the plains, and 
to afford a highway between the nations. Table- 
ands of less elevation, sinking in terraces of 
lower and lower level, constitute the links be- 
tween the high ground and the low, the moun- 
‘ans and the plains, and thus maintain the con- 
‘nuity of the land. They frequently are of the 
nehest 80.1, and enjoy the most genial climate, 
“fording a delightful and picturesque abode to 
a, though the plains are his principal dwelling. 
“loping imperceptibly from the base of the in- 
“rior table-lands, or from the last undulations 
f the mountains, to the ocean, they carry off 
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the superfluous waters. Fruitfulnesss and ste- 
rility vary their aspect : immense tracts ‘of the 
richest soil are favored by climate, and hardly re- 
quire culture ; a greater portion is only rendered 
productive by hard labor, compelling man to 
fulfil his destiny ; while vast regions are doomed 
to perpetual barrenness, never gladdened by a 
shower.—V. Somerville. 


—— 


KENRICK’s EGYPT. 


Most persons know that within the last half 
century great researches have been made by in- 
dividual or national enterprise into the poetry 
and antiquities of Egypt by the enterprise of 
travellers and the diligence of archwologists, 
among whom England claims the names of Young, 
Wilkinson, and Vyse. Few perhaps know what 
has been the result of these researches. They 
lie scattered over a number of works in different 
languages, beyond the reach even of the ordinary 
student, much more of the general reader. Mr. 
Kenrick has undertaken the task of supplying a 
synopsis, and this task he appears to us to have 
accomplished excellently well. 

He commences with the land of Egypt. In 
the East great rivers are the parents of civilized 
nations. A great river which by its deposit 

| forms a long valley and a broad delta of rich al- 
luvial soilin the midst of deserts was the parent, 
the nourisher, and the god of the oldest civilized 
nation of the earth. The Nile is Egypt; the 
Egyptians were those who lived below the cata- 
racts and drank the Nile. Above the cataracts 
they pushed their arms into Ethiopia, and left 
there the monuments of their dominion. To the 
west they were at once defended and confined by 
a desert impassable to armies, but which the 
oases rendered passable to the caravan. On the 
north was an almost harbourless sea. On the 
east was another desert, through which roads led 
to the ports of the Red Sea and the mines of 
Sinai. On the north-east the Arabian desert 
formed an imperfect barrier. It was traversed 
by the hosts of Sesostris and Sheshonk, of Nebu- 
chadnezzar and Cambyses, and across its sands 
Egypt communicated commercially and_ politi- 
cally with the other seats of ancient civilization, 
which, broken by the recurring desert, formed an 
irregular chain from Philistia to China. | 

Of the singular productions of Egypt, the hip- 
popotamus, the crocodile, the ibis, the papyrus, 
we need not speak. There were few beasts of 
chase,and the Egyptian conquerors did not begin 
like those of central Asia by being mighty hun- 

| ters. It was a land of corn and of the vine, of 
fruit trees, and all herbs. The nations sought 
its granaries in famine; the Israelites in the wil- 
derness thirsted for the cooling vegetables of its 
gardens. Fish abounded in the Nile, waterfowl 
in the marshes. Nature yielded freely, but per- 
haps for that very reason the mind of man was 
less exercised and less active. And the unvary- 
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ing landscape, the unchanging sky, the small 
number and unpoetic or even grotesque forms of 
the plants and animals, may partly account for 
the lack ofimagination evinced by the most for- 
mal and most stationary of nations, scarcely ex- 
cepting the Chinese. 

Who and whence were the Egyptians? This 
question Mr. Kenrick has to ask, and, like others 
to leave unanswered. This is the secret which 
the grave of the Pharaohs will not yield. Physi- 
ology supplies no clue. The mummy cases, the 
paintings and sculptures, depict a race short, 
slight, with low foreheads, high cheek bones, 
long eyes, hair now crisp, now curled, and a 
complexion which the conventionality of the 
painter’s art makes to differ in men and women, 
but which probably was brown with a tinge of 
red, dark compared with that of the Syrian, black 
compared with that of the Greek. Thick lips 
are frequently seen, but they are supposed to in- 
dicate intermarriage with Ethiopeans. From 
the negro the Egyptians were far removed, nor 
can they be connected with any other known 
race. If we turn to language, a surer guide 
perhaps than physiology, we are again complete- 
ly baffled. The Coptic has been indentified 
through many etymologies with the old Egypt- 
ian; and of the Coptic, though it became a dead 
language in the 12th century, much literature 
remains. It is an uncultivated and formal tongue, 
with monosyllabic roots and rude inflexions, to- 
tally different from the neighbouring languages 
of Syria and Arabia, totally opposite to the co- 
pious and polished Sanscrit. The last fact at 
once severs Kgypt from India, and destroys 
every presumption of affinity that may arise from 
the presence in both countries of cast, of animal 
worship, and of a religion derivatle from a prim- 
itive adoration of the powers of nature. The 
hypothesis of an Ethiopian origin sprang from 
the notion, natural but untrue, that population 
would follow the course of the descending river. 
And no tradition among the Egyptians them- 
selves told of a parent stock or of another 
land. 

Respecting the mighty works of Egypt little 
mystery remains. The great Pyramids had been 
rifled by the Caliphs, if not by earlier hands, 
and no inscriptions have been found. But no 
doubt exists that they were the sepulchres of the 
Kings of Memphis. The Queens and the 
‘‘ princes of Noph’ reposed in smaller pyramids 
beside the Kings. These mountains of wasted 
masonry belong to the earliest ages of the Phara- 
onic monarchy, before the time of the Sesostrian 
conquests, and therefore they bespeak Ahe toil 
and suffering, not of captives, but of native 
slaves. Before them crouches the Sphinx, hewn 
from the rock, to spare, as a Greek inscription 
says, each spot of cultivable land. His riddle— 
for it is a male—is read. He represents, per- 
haps portrays, the reigning King, and the thick 
lips may indicate Ethiopian blood. The lion’s 
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body represents the monarch’s might—tho 
man head his wisdom! The rock from y 

- 0 wi 
the figure is cut broke the view of t , 
and to convert it into the Sphinx WaS a stroke of 
Egyptian genius. Pyramids were, in the Ph 
raoni¢ times, peculiar to Memphis. The 0 * 
less tombs of Thebes are excavated jy the aoe 
face of the Libyan hills. Those of the Th 
Pharaohs stand apart, and we approach hoeed 
a narrow gorge called the “Gate of King.” 
The paintings, sculptures, and inscriptions ;, 
these tonbs, literally the eternal houses of the 
dead, are the Pompeii of the Egyptian antigy, 
ry. At Thebes are the magnificent and io. 
like palaces of the greatest of the Pharaohs . 
halls of their assemblies and their counsels. the 
records of their wars and conquests. At Thebes 
too, is the Memnon, a mutilated statue of Ay. 
noph, which never was vocal except by trick or 
in imagination, and the Obelisks, whose form j: 
sufficiently explained, without obscenity or mys. 
tery, by the fancy for monolithic monuments ay 
the possession of large blocks of granite. The 
remains of the Labyrinth do not enable us ty 
pronounce whether its 27 halls were a burial 
place for kings or crocodiles, or a place of assew- 
bly for the provinces of Egypt. 

Very various and very extravagant notions 
have been formed of the population of ancient 
Egypt. That it was dense may well be inferred 
from the length of time through which it multi- 
plied in a limited space, and from that evident 
parsimony of land which drove tombs and monu- 
ments to the rocks, and cities to the edge of the 
desert. Calculations, based on the number of 
cities and on the number of men of military 
age, have plausibly placed the sum at about 
5,000,000. 

Agriculture was the chief business ‘of the 
Egyptians, and the chief business of agriculture 
consisted in distributing and detaining, by canals 
and dams, the precious waters of the Nile. The 
sheep and cattle were numerous. A grandee of 
Kilytheia possessed 122 cows and oxen, 300 
rams, 1,200 goats, 1,500 swine. Lower Egypt 
contained the great pasture lands, and was the 
abode of the herdsmen—a lawless race, and, 
therefore, an abomination to their more civilized 
countrymen. The ass was the beast of burden. 
The horse was bred for the war-chariot—that 
great attribute of ancient power. The breed was 
small but fine and peculiar to the country. They 
were kept in stables along the Nile, and hence 
they do not appear in the landscapes. Horti- 
culture was extensively and elaborately practic- 
ed, both for use and pleasure; and the Pharaohs, 
like Solomon, “made them gardens and orchards, 
planted trees in them of all kinds of fruit, and 
made them pools of water to water therewith the 
wood that bringeth forth trees.” 

When forced to serve on ship board by the 
enterprise of their own Monarchs or by their 
Persian conquerors, the Egyptians appear not to 
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. bad sailors. They fought well at Sa- 
pare ma thei natural sadleney was to shun 
a ae which they regarded as the element of 
‘ho Destroyer Typhon. Their navigation was 
vn the Nile, which formed the highway of their 
ommerce, the path of their processions and their 
rilgrimages, and their passage to the tomb. The 
se being thus the universal road, and being 
moreover Without bridges, must have swarmed 
with boats of all descriptions—the heavy bari of 
the merchant, the light papyrus or earthenware 
kiffs of the common people, and the sumptuous 
barge of Royalty, whose golden pavilion, masts, 
and rudder, fringed and embroidered sails, and 
«ulptured prow remind us of the galley of Cleo- 
patra. The caravans of surrounding nations 
risited Egypt with their precious and fragrant 
merchandize to exchange for her corn and manu- 
‘tures. But the Egyptian trader appears seldom 
+ have visited other countries either by land or 
sea. 
the army was a warrior caste. Its might 
consisted in its chariots. No mounted cavalry 
appear in any of the monuments. With this ex- 
wption they had every kind of force and every 
weapon known to ancient warfare. They used 
the long bow and drew the arrow, like the En- 
glish archers, to the ear. Their armour was im- 
perfect, and more often of quilting than of mail. 
They had regular divisions, with standards, and 
regular camps. Their sieges were unscientific, 
and their means of assault scaling ladders, sap- 
ping hatchets, and long pikes brought up to the 
walls under a sort of shed. Of their battles no 
definite notion can be formed. All is lost in the 
King, whose gigantic figure drawn by gigantic 
horses, crushes, massacres, or grasps by the hair 
«ores of his pigmy enemies, whose hands after 
the vietory are laid in heaps before him, and 
counted by attendant scribes. Thus it is that 
Rameses the Great, and other Pharaohs are 
seen warring against the Assyrian, and Chaldean, 
against the Jew, the Edomite, the Ethiopian, and 
the “nine bows” of Libya, and assailing the 
“fenced cities” of strange races that have long 
passed away. 

In the lower parts of civilization and the me- 
chanical arts the Egyptians had attained high 
perfection. Their machinery and tools appear 
to have been defective, but the defect was sup- 
plied by skill of hand, traditional and acquired, 
ss It is among the Chinese. They were cunning 
workmen in metals, in jewelry, in engravings, 
in enamel, in glass, in porcelain, and in pottery. 
Their fine linen and embroidery were famous. 
For their chariots Solomon gave 600 shekels of 
‘lver; and they fashioned into a hundred arti- 
‘les of luxury the ivory of Africa, the mahogany 
of India, amd the cedar of Lebanon. As no spe- 
“mens remain of their domestic architecture, it 
's supposed rather than ascertained that their 

ouses were of a single story with a terraced 


tof, The rooms of. great men at least were | 
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richly and elegantly painted, and furnished with 
tables, chairs, and couches, which have supplied 
models for the upholstery of modern times. 

Architecture is the most material of the arts. 
It was the art in which the Egyptians most ex- 
celled. They seem to have understood in some 
degree the grandeur which results from propor- 
tion and arrangement, as well as that which re- 
sults from size. The profuse and elaborate 
sculpture with which their temples are covered 
does not mar their majesty. Their heaviness is 
relieved by the glowing sun and the deep sky. 
But the impression produced must always have 
been that of cost and power rather than of art. 
Some changes of style are noticed. The golden 
age was that of the Pharaohs of the 19th dynas- 
ty, when the power and greatness of the nation 
were at the highest. More florid and less majestic 
forms, mark the era of the Ptolemies. But in 
this respect, as in others, the Egyptians seem to 
have maintained their stationary character, and 
the remains of Meroe, which are now known to 
be among the latest, have been taken for the 
earliest of all the monuments. 

(To be continued.) 


THE INDIAN SUMMER. 


That soft autumnal time 
Is come, that sheds upon the naked scene, 
Charms only known in this our northern clime— 
Bright seasons, far between. 


The woodland foliage now 

Is gathered by the wild November blast; 

Een the thick leaves upon the poplar’s bough, 
Are fallen, to the last. 


The mighty vines, that round 
The forest trunks their slender branches bind, 
Their crimson foliage shaken to the ground, 
Swing naked in the wind. 


Some living green remains 
By the clear brook that shines along the lawn ; 
But the sear grass stands white oer all the plains, 
And the bright flowers are gone. 


But these, these are thy charms— 
Mild airs and temper'd light upon the lea; 
And the year holds no time within her arms, 
‘That doth resemble thee. 


The sunny noon is thine, 
Soft, golden, noiseless as the dead of night ; 
And hues that in the flush’d horizon shine 
At eve and early light. 


The year’s last, loveliest smile, 
That comes to fill with hope the human heart* 
And strengthen it to bear the storms awhile, 
Till winter days depart. 


O’er the wide plains, that lie 
A desolate scene, the fires of autumn spread, 
And nightly on the dark walls of the sky 

A ruddy brightness shed. 
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Far in a shelter'd nook 
I've met, in these calm 0 a smiling flower, 
A lonely aster, trembling by a brook, 

At the quiet noontide's hcur: 


And something told my mind, 
That, should old age to childhood call me back, 
Some sunny days and flowers | still might find 
Along lifes dreary track. J. H. Baranr, 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Three steamers have arrived since our latest re- 
nity viz., the Atlantic, the Cambria, and the Frank- 
in; the last of which brings London dates to the 2d 
inst. The information respecting the general state 
and prospects of Europe, is very unsatisfactory. 
Rumours of approaching war are circulated and 
contradicted by the leading English papers in rapid 
succession. Several of the greatest European pow- 
ers are reported to have strong bodies of troops 
prepared for action; yet it does not appear that any 
caus? exists which can be reasonably expected to 
lead to extensive hostilities. 


Considerable excitement has been produced in 
England by the recent attempt to establish a Roman 
Catholic heanhy there. The bishops, clergy and 
laity are earnestly opposing the scheme, and the 
leading journalists make it a prominent subject. 


The Archdeacon of Westminister, and most of 
the rectors, ministers and curates of London, lately 
sent an address to the Bishop of London, soliciting 
advice respecting the measures they ought to take 
uuder circumstances which they pronounce to be of 
‘‘an unprecedented character.” 


The Bishop in his reply, says. that the recent as- 
sumption of authority by the Bishop of Rome, in 
pretending to parcel out the country without the 
consent of the sovereign, is a schismatical act with- 
out precedent, and he hopes it will not be tolerated 
by the British Government He advises the clergy 
to call the attention of their flocks to the real pur- 
port of this open assault upon the reformed church, 
and to take measures for petitioning the legislature 
to carry out the principle of the statute, which for- 
bids all persons other than those authorized by law, 
to assume or use the name or title of any archbishop 
of any province, bishop of any bishoprick, or dean 
of any deanery in England or Ireland. He also 
cautions the clergy not to do or say anything which 
may seem to indicate a wish to make the slightest 
— to a church which, ‘‘far from manifesting 
a desire to lay aside any of the errors and supersti- 
tions which compelled us to separate from it, is now 
reasserting them with a degree of boldness unknown 
since the reformation; is adding new credenda to its 
articles of faith, and is undisguisedly teaching its 
members the duty of worshipping the creature with 
the worship due only to the Creator. 

The Queen is reported to be fully disposed to se- 

cond the efforts of her protestant subjects in arrest- 
ing this unauthorized interference with her preroga- 
tive. 
There if reason to fear that this ill-judged measure 
of the Roman Pontiff, may revive in England the 
spirit of persecution which the moderation of our 
day had nearly extinguished or allayed. 

I is said that the Turkish Government has asked 
the good offices of the British and French Govern- 
ments against the menacing demands of the Austrian 
Cabinet. 
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Late advices from Algiers state that tho i 
had omg there, and the deaths jn sy.) 
amounted to 150. rene 
Domxstic.—In the explosion of the steamer 7, 

. steamer Te}. 

egraph near Newcastle, meationed Jast week. jt on 
pears that a family of eight persons, wi}... ! 
ception, were numbered with the dead mall a 
survivor, a female child was lying in a jo... 
condition. > ice 
In his late annual message to the lecis!yin..., 
Kentucky, Governor Helen recommends that the 
practice of carrying concealed weapons, which »., 
Constitution expressly authorizes the Jeoisian.., 
suppress, should be struck with a heavy hay. 1 . 
may be regarded as a just tribute to the princi; le of 
peace; but it is to be feared that weapons. -;.)), 
or concealed, will be carried in the midst of » «... 
burdened community. or 


From recent accounts, there is reason to fear ths: 


the advantages expected from the Nicaragua tra:y 
negociated by Clayton and Bulwer last summer. a. 
in danger of being lost, in consequence of t\e jy. 
terference of some British officers stationed pe. 
the terminus of the projected canal, ou the Ay, 


can side. wl 


Serious difficulty has arisen in the conventiog ¢ 
Virginia, sitting at Richmond. The existence o; 
slavery in the eastern part of the State, and its com. 
parative rarity in the western, have cause: a co». 
troversy respecting the basis of representation. The 
west, superior in population, but paying less into the 
treasury than the east, demands that the present 
system of representation on the mixed basis 0: popu- 
lation and property shall be changed, and that pope- 
lation alone shall constitute the basis. This is Je- 
precated by the people of the east, who are unw!- 
ling to give the political control of the State into the 
hands of the western people, who owning but ‘ew 
slaves, would not be likely to look upon that species 
of property with much favour, but might be disposed 
to burden it with heavy exactions in the shape ol 
taxes. 

An unusual flood has recently occurred in Tioga 
county, N. Y., and vicinity. The Chemung an its 
tributaries, are said to have been higher than ‘iey 
had been since 1833. Two railroad bridges were 
carried away, over one of which the train had pass- 
ed 15 or 20 minutes before it fell. No lives appear 
to have been lost ; though a large amount o! pioper- 
ty was destroyed. 

A destructive fire occurred on the 11th inst., at 
Frederikson, N. B., by which between two ant 
three hundred houses were destroyed, and two thou 
sand persons were rendered houseless. : 

The Nashville convention, has again assembled. 
Seven States were represented. The procee ings 
appear to be of a violent and ultra character, «ear 
ly showing that the concessions hitherto mace ‘o te 
shivchelling power do not satisfy the advocates et 
slavery. Dissolution is strenuously urged. 
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A friend, with a small family, would be willing 
to accommodate a few permanent boarders. \pp') 
at No 19 South 13th st. 





well qualified to teach the sol l 
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A young woman, fied t ch the * 
branches of an English education, is desirous 0! °° 
taining a situation as assistant teacher in a Scu0"’ > 
or to teach in-private families, Address E , 3! 
Office of the Friends’ Review. 
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